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The words, "the century of the child," though often used as 
a thoughtless, sentimental phrase, still have their justification. 
When one considers the activity reigning in all departments of 
instruction and education, the zeal which public and private 
agents, experts and laymen, are bringing to bear upon these 
matters, one almost wonders whether there are not too many 
heads bothering about them. To be sure, if one regards the moral 
distress which afflicts a part of the German youth, in the large 
cities especially but unfortunately also in much smaller communi- 
ties, the lack of discipline and the frivolity, which in spite of all 
efforts are not yet checked, one can only welcome as a good 
symptom even excess of zeal. The most encouraging thing in 
any case is that in the last decade (partly under English and 
American influence) we have again become more conscious of 
the high task of not merely instructing but of educating young 
people. 

If we were to undertake to mention even briefly all the peda- 
gogical movements of the last decade our space would fail. To 
make a selection is also embarrassing: shall we consider rather 
the lower or the higher schools ; shall we devote more attention 
to normal children or to abnormal, to intellectual or to moral 
deficiencies ; shall we give precedence to the official pedagogy over 
the ideas of the reforming outsiders ; shall we concern ourselves 
principally with the social-pedagogical movements which affect 
the masses, or rather consider the services of quiet, learned in- 
vestigators, who, apparently isolated from the questions of the 
day, seek to approach the child-soul by observation and ex- 
periment ? 

It is perhaps advisable first to make a survey at the basis of 
the school pyramid and to record the main points of what has 
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been done for the children of the great masses of the people. 
Then we shall gradually ascend the pyramid in search of what 
is new. 

There are no profound changes to record in the course of 
study or methods of instruction in the common schools. The 
official German common school long since fixed upon its aims, and 
with the enormous number of schools of this sort great changes 
are hardly to be thought of without immense expense. Still 
even here innovations are beginning of late, though far from 
satisfying the desires of the most zealous reformers. It is 
important that in many places, especially in the countries of 
divided church allegiance, like Prussia, the clerical school inspec- 
tion has had to yield more and more to professional inspection. 
The teachers to be sure still feel far too dependent on the church, 
and since every common-school teacher must give instruction in 
all subjects, including religion, there is a strong movement for 
the greatest possible modernization of this instruction. In some 
places, in Bremen for example, the teachers have even voted in 
favor of dropping instruction in religion and replacing it by a 
sort of moral instruction. There is no doubt that great harm 
might be done in this way; but at the same time the progress of 
science, the enlightening activity of certain parties, and the irre- 
ligion of many adults make it necessary to keep returning to the 
question, what form religious instruction must take in order to 
awaken the sentiment of love and brotherhood and create ad- 
herents to Christian morality rather than to ecclesiastical doctrine. 
That the spirit of philanthropy bears sway to a great extent in 
the German educational world at the present time is apparent in 
the extension of all those institutions which aim to serve the 
naturally defective or those early injured by unfortunate do- 
mestic conditions. In the large cities and in the country the un- 
due economic exploitation of children is being zealously investi- 
gated, and the parliaments have had to take up the matter of 
laws on child labor and on the separation, when necessary, of 
children from their parents, either for education in a reformatory 
school or for boarding out in approved families. That the insti- 
tutions for the defective, for the crippled, the epileptic, the blind, 
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the deaf and dumb, and the morally degenerate, are making good 
progress, goes without saying. In Prussia, for instance, after 
April i, 1912, all deaf and dumb and all blind children without 
exception are to be placed in institutions to be educated and pre- 
pared for an occupation. There are steadily growing associations 
for the "welfare of youth" ; forest schools and vacation colonies 
are trying to improve the health of weak children of poor par- 
ents ; school physicians have been appointed and dental attention 
provided for school children; in the large cities there are baths 
in the school houses, poor children are given warm breakfast and 
dinner, and it is even sought to bring a gleam of beauty into their 
lives by the distribution of potted plants (to encourage the culti- 
vation of flowers), free tickets to the theater, trips into the woods, 
and visits to museums and monuments. An active association 
of teachers reviews children's books as they appear; another 
association furnishes at low prices good books, whose titles often 
warily imitate those of the "trash" ; in some places reading-rooms 
are provided for school children, and in the villages there is an 
attempt to awaken a love of reading and to cultivate taste by 
good circulating libraries. 

But the great solicitude of all patriots is for the young people 
who are through school. What is to be done with those who 
leave school at fourteen or fifteen years of age, at a time when 
even the best-guarded mother's boy loves hidden ways and is 
exposed to all sorts of temptations — what is to be done, to give 
them the love of work and to keep them from vice and crime? 
It was long left to the good pleasure of parents and masters and 
of the young people themselves whether or not anything should 
be done for their further education. The so-called compulsory 
continuation school (Pflichtfortbildungsschule) is now in 
process of general installation, and recently at the opening of 
the Prussian Diet the King made an appeal for legal machinery 
and at the same time for the voluntary participation of wide 
circles of the people in behalf of this great work. Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner, the superintendent of schools in Munich (who is appre- 
ciated also in America), has published and tried to put into 
practice the most fruitful ideas for the conduct of the continua- 
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tion school. It goes without saying that he also wishes the con- 
tinuation school to be compulsory. But to make it useful in 
fostering the community sense and the spirit of comradeship, 
and to make pupils regard attendance as a need, and even as a 
pleasure, he does two things: he combines with theoretical in- 
struction practical work in shops connected with the school, in 
which knowledge of materials, manual skill, and keenness of 
sight can be acquired, and he seeks further to increase the inde- 
pendence and the responsibility of the pupils by giving them the 
widest possible self-government, having them take care of money 
matters and of the libraries, organizing them in athletic and gym- 
nastic associations, and encouraging them to take part in common 
excursions and social gatherings : seeking thus to cultivate in 
them the spirit of subordination for common ends, the love of 
good order, and voluntary obedience to the laws. 

The theoretical instruction is of course adapted to the differ- 
ent occupations. It takes place in part in classes segregated ac- 
cording to vocation ; in part it is given to all the pupils together. 
On the one hand the common-school subjects — especially Ger- 
man, arithmetic, and drawing — are carried further, and on the 
other hand so-called civic instruction is given. This is con- 
cerned with the constitutions of the town, the state, and the 
empire, the most important laws and legal relations, the pro- 
visions for public health, and the regulations governing labor 
agreements and contracts'. It was a happy thought to get special 
reading-books for each province or district, to be used less for 
school than for home reading and to serve as a starting point 
for discussion. These books seek to awaken interest in the 
special industries of the district, and also in its natural beauty 
and in its history. In Schleswig-Holstein there have been insti- 
tuted in connection with the continuation schools, on the model 
furnished by the countries of Northern Europe, popular high 
schools (Volkshochschulen) for both sexes, whose students — 
mutatis mutandis — in their manner of life are not altogether 
unlike the students of the American colleges. It is a matter of 
course that continuation schools are being provided also for girls, 
and the law soon to come for Prussia will, it is to be hoped, see 
to it that the number of untrained workers of either sex shall 
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speedily be reduced to zero; for from this dismal mass is re- 
cruited for the most part the herd of the "casually employed," 
who are not seldom identical with the "casually criminal." In 
the curricula of the girls' continuation schools, which in some 
places have already been introduced, we may observe a satisfac- 
tory effort to give back to the girls at school that which formerly 
every daughter learned from her mother, but which in cases 
where the father and mother are both wage-workers now remains 
unknown to the daughter: the conduct of a household with 
moderate means, the proper treatment of linen, the mending and 
making over of clothes, the physical care of the well and of the 
sick, the sanitation of the dwelling, and dietetics. The extreme 
importance of making the last sort of information general is 
evident: how many babies might have been saved from death, 
how many children might have been kept from scrofula and 
rickets, if their mothers had been taught the elements of proper 
nutrition ! 

That for the continuation schools a specially trained staff 
of teachers is necessary has of course been at once understood. 
In this respect we have shown the gallantry of thinking of the 
female sex first. While the preparation of teachers for the boys' 
continuation schools is still in rather a sad condition, there have 
been for several years a number of household-arts and trade 
schools in which future teachers of sewing, cooking, and house- 
hold management have enjoyed a many-sided and excellent prep- 
aration. In about two hundred cities the household schools have 
been closely connected with the common schools ; the girls in their 
last school years are taught cooking and the whole management 
of kitchen and household. As soon as girls' continuation schools 
are generally established the common schools can be freed from 
this extra task, which, important as it is, takes time from the 
other subjects. 

If now we mention briefly the so-called supplementary schools 
(Hilfsschulen) , whose weary task it is to serve the less-gifted 
children approaching more or less to idiocy — the detailed con- 
sideration of these schools would deserve a special study — we 
may pass on to a higher level of the school pyramid. 

Since the three kinds of higher schools for boys, the Gym- 
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nasium, the Realgymnasium, and the Oberrealschule, ob- 
tained full equality of recognition, in the year 1901, the contro- 
versies as to principles between the adherents of the various 
tendencies have become somewhat less heated, and one can now 
undistractedly apply oneself to the improvement of methods, 
the perfection of the means of training the power of observation, 
and the appropriate and beautiful appointment of the school 
buildings. In the halls and classrooms of modern schoolhouses 
are found valuable models and drawings, and in the instruction 
the imagination is assisted by stereopticon and kinematograph 
pictures, which permit a really wonderful enrichment and en- 
livenment of the teaching, especially in natural science. More- 
over, the method of instruction in natural science is being con- 
tinually improved by the general adoption of the "biocentric"' 
point of view. Drawing is used more than formerly in the 
natural-science work, and the microscope is becoming a familiar 
tool for the pupils. The school garden makes possible the bio- 
logical study of plants, and the aquarium furnishes the opportu- 
nity for the observation of living animals of the lower orders. 
Museums of natural history and zoological gardens are of course 
visited. Instruction in foreign languages also benefits from me- 
chanical inventions : the grammophone recites poems and prose 
selections from records made by educated foreigners, so that 
pronunciation and accent can be studied as it were at the fountain- 
head. 

New problems and new difficulties are continually coming up. 
There is still complaint of excessive intellectual burdening; there 
is some fear that the strengthening of the will, the development of 
the moral personality side by side with the cultivation of the un- 
derstanding, may be neglected. To be sure, much has been done 
in the last two decades, thanks to the example and the express 
wishes of our Emperor, in the way of creating in the gymnasium 
and on the athletic field a counterweight to the intellectual strain 
and the too great receptivity which constitute a danger of our 
educational system. On the playground, on walking tours, in 
the rowboat, traits are required a little at variance with those 
fostered by the schoolroom bench and the bookcase, and hence 
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comes a wholesome balance where formerly there was danger 
of dullness and premature debility from one-sided and excessive 
demands on the intellect. Now there is rather ground for the 
complaint that the interest in sport and play in many cases is 
grown so great that an appreciation for learning will not duly 
thrive. Some school men maintain that our methods of teaching 
are to blame for this. It is not within reason, they say, that 
grown young people daily reel off their prescribed tasks, being 
driven during five or six hours from one subject to another, and 
then devote several more hours in the afternoon to their lessons : 
and that in every known subject. Many desire for the last 
school years freedom of choice, freedom of movement. The 
moderate reformers counsel that the students of the upper classes 
be allowed to concentrate their interest and their energy more, 
either on mathematics and science or on language and history, 
and to neglect occasionally the other group of studies; others 
laud the freedom of the American college as a model, and wish 
for the students of the upper classes the right to disregard certain 
studies entirely. The former have made some experiments, but 
there is still too little experience to form a final judgment or to 
come to any general conclusions. The latter views have at present 
no prospect of realization, since there are many material and 
ideal considerations against them. 1 It is of the greatest im- 
portance to find ways and means of turning the receptivity of 
the grown pupils more and more into activity, and of relying 
more on, and demanding more of, their self-dependence. This 
is the tendency also of the wishes which are now everywhere 
proclaimed under the banner of "civic education." In this con- 
nection many think at once of a new school subject, and confuse 
civic education with the study of laws and constitutions, which 
to be sure is very important, but which in part has long had its 
place in the work in history and in part must be left to the parents 
and to later life. How civic education is to be given is a question 
which may be expected to arouse much controversy. It will in- 
terest the readers of this journal to know that the instigation 

1 Cf. my article in the Neue Jahrbikher fur Pddagogik (Leipzig: Teubner, 1909): " Welche 
Griinde sprechen gegen die Abtrennung der Oberstufe und gegen ihren Ausbau zu einer selbst- 
standigen Anstalt ? " 
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of these demands was largely American in its origin. Valuable 
as these are, I believe — what indeed must really be self-evident — 
that a mere imitation of American models on our part cannot lead 
to the goal. 2 

It is much easier, of course, to approach the idea of civic edu- 
cation in cases where — as in the college — the whole school con- 
stitutes a sort of little state or commune. On this account it 
is fortunate that for the past ten years we in Germany too have 
had various boarding-schools (Alumnate) , thus far, to be sure, 
mostly of a private character, which, under the name of Lander- 
ziehungsheime, Schulgemeinden, etc., have found much favor at 
home and abroad. Perhaps these places may become valuable 
experiment stations for all sorts of advanced ideas : among which 
may be counted the plan of co-education, which has found en- 
trance in some places, like Wickersdorf and Buschgarten. The 
school authorities are now giving much attention to the congre- 
gation of pupils from a distance in suitable houses, and favor 
the foundation of public boarding-schools. 

In the influential places of the school government every sug- 
gestion is cordially received, and it would be thoroughly false 
to think that in this respect our much-decried bureaucratic Prus- 
sia likes to limp along in the rear. Quite the reverse : aside from 
many improvements in the way of method, which I cannot men- 
tion in detail, recent years have brought us the exchange of let- 
ters between German and French or English school boys and 
girls, the exchange during vacations of pupils in the higher 
schools (for the mastery of the foreign languages), the exchange 
of teachers or the employment of young foreign teachers for 
the sake of better training in conversation. In elementary classes 
which prepare for the higher schools, and in which the children 
are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, entirely new experi- 
ments have been introduced, which, for example, Direktor Wete- 
kamp in Schoneberg-bei-Berlin has been one of the first to con- 
duct, in the way of exercising hand, eye, and mind in a manner 
much more congenial to the youthful spirit, and more allied to 

2 CI. my study in the Jahrbuch des Vereins fur wissenschaftliche Padagogik (Dresden: 
Bleyl und Kammerer, 1911): "Self-government im Schulwesen der Vereinigten Staaten Ameri- 
kas und bei uns." 
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play, before serious instruction is begun in the elementary arts. 
The children do not by any means begin with reading and writ- 
ing. Wetekamp is convinced that the power of seeing accurately 
cannot be acquired at all without the aid of the sense of touch. 
In order to develop the power of observation, therefore, he has 
objects with which the children are familiar copied in clay, then 
with ruler and pencil. There is no compulsion to silence, for the 
child is allowed and expected to talk about his work. It is only 
after a good while that reading and writing are taken up, with 
much-simplified methods, and the first arithmetic teaching is 
closely connected with observation and the needs of the child. 

The most decisive innovation of the past few years is un- 
doubtedly the reform of the Prussian higher schools for girls, 
which went into force April i, 1909. This seeks to do justice 
to all the really reasonable wishes arising from altered cultural 
and social relations. "It is to be prevented," say the regulations, 
"that the esthetic element and the cultivation of the feelings be 
too predominant, that the imagination be stimulated and the 
memory trained while the cultivation of the understanding and 
the education to active and independent judgment of reality are 
subordinated." Mathematics and the natural sciences in par- 
ticular occupy a larger place than formerly in the curriculum. 
The course in the higher school for girls is generally fixed at ten 
years (formerly nine). It is recommended that there be joined 
to the higher school for girls a new school, which has received — 
rather arbitrarily — the name Lyceum. The Lyceum has two 
divisions, which can be combined in many subjects — the school 
for women (Frauenschule) and the higher normal school 
(hoheres Lehrerinnenseminar) . The schools for women are to 
induct their students "into the circle of duties of the domestic 
and the wider community life, the elements of the education and 
care of children, household management, hygiene, sanitation, and 
also the fields of charity and philanthropy." The curriculum is 
very flexible. Practice courses are offered in kitchen and house- 
hold, in kindergarten and day nursery, besides participation i'n 
relief work, trips to sanitaria and the "home mission" establish- 
ments. In the higher normal schools the course is now four 
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years instead of three, the fourth year being devoted to practical 
training in method, including instruction in a practice school. 
Previous to that, at the end of the third year, there is an examina- 
tion in the non-pedagogical school subjects. The struggles of the 
women for the possession of public schools giving them entrance 
to the universities have now led to victory in Prussia in the estab- 
lishment of the study institutes (Studienanstalten) . These are 
so constructed that the girls in the higher schools need to decide 
only at the age of thirteen or fourteen whether they wish to 
enter a study institute, and moreover they can choose between 
the Oberrealschule, the Realgymnasium, and the Gymnasium. In 
the first case they need only five years more, in the second and 
third cases, six years, so that under normal conditions they enter 
the university at nineteen. It may be of interest that in all three 
institutes there is a course in the introduction to philosophy, which 
has not yet recovered its old position in the higher schools for 
boys, although it seems certain that this will soon occur. The 
curricula are so arranged that — in small schools; — the pupils in 
the three sorts of institutes can be instructed together in many 
subjects, while of course they remain separated in the subjects 
belonging especially to any one institute. The upper classes are 
taught exclusively by academically trained professors, the number 
of men and women being, whenever possible, about the same. 
The course of events will bring it to pass that in the future men 
teachers will have to work under the direction of women. The 
men teachers immediately filed a petition against this — in Ger- 
many — hitherto unheard-of innovation; but the government and 
the parliament are not on their side, and so they must lay aside the 
lion's skin and learn to tend the spinning wheel. 

We are approaching the apex of the school pyramid, and we 
have now only to say a word about the German universities. 
Happily, the statement is justified that the top of the life-teeming 
structure does not stand in icy rigidity and splendor like the top 
of the Matterhorn. To be sure there is much which has to be 
better adjusted to the needs of the time, but it is worthy of re- 
mark that the zeal of reform is not lacking here either. The 
very fact that by the side of the old faculties the schools of tech- 
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nology and of commerce have won an honored position bears 
witness that the academic world does not stand aloof from mod- 
ern life. The same thing can be seen in the readiness with which 
here and there foreigners have been received into the faculties; 
and it is to be hoped that the exchange professors will not have 
to complain of being snubbed or coldly treated. The academic 
equality of the schools of technology with the old faculties has 
recently found expression in the right to bestow the Doctor's 
degree (Dr. ing.=doctor of the engineering sciences). The old 
faculties, as we have said, are also taking thought for needful 
reforms and additions. For instance, owing to the equal recog- 
nition of the three forms of higher schools, different introduc- 
tory courses have been introduced, which were sorely needed, 
and which might well be much extended. The universities in 
Prussia are now in principle open to women, although the indi- 
vidual professors are free to exclude women from their courses ; 
very few, however, still take advantage of this right. Happily 
the philosophical faculty is now growing more mindful of its 
responsibility for the proper preparation of teachers for the 
higher schools. The congresses of language-teachers are well 
attended by university instructors, and the wishes of the school 
men are discussed in detail at the universities and as far as pos- 
sible regarded. On the other hand there seems to be no inclina- 
tion to make it possible for the common-school teachers to attend 
the universities, as has been done in some of the smaller states ; 
for this the normal school (Lehret seminar) would have to be 
completely reorganized, so that its certificate of graduation would 
be made equal to that of the higher schools. 

Who knows how the German school pyramid will look at 
the end of the next decade! Today it consists, so to speak, of 
separate slabs, which cannot always be laid one above another 
with perfect symmetry. The friends of the general common 
school and the common-school teachers, with their strong interest 
in learning, and their perhaps still stronger interest in social ad- 
vancement, are the ones most disposed to tug at the constituent 
parts of the pyramid. What shall be, who dare say? Prophecy 
is a cheap but unprofitable indulgence. 



